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Morality as Inter-personal. E. W. Hirst. Int. J. E. ( XXII, 3, pp. 298-321. 
This essay is intended to be, first of all, a criticism of the usual view of ethics 
as being too individualistic; secondly, it is a plea that morality is no form of 
merely uni-personal activity, but is rather an inter-personal relationship. 
We can only conceive of a good in some form of desirable conscious life. We 
find that most moralists have regarded conscious life as belonging to the mere 
individual, considered in abstraction and isolated from his fellows; and have 
further increased the artificiality of their treatment of the ethical problem by 
abstracting some element of conscious life and identifying goodness with the 
perfection of such element. Even consciousness itself, when it is regarded as 
that of the individual considered in abstraction, cannot possess ethical quality. 
Since a self is not active except among other selves, morality, being some 
attitude of the self as a whole, must be inter-personal. The problem is now to 
determine the relation between selves which is ethical. Whatever form of 
activity we decide to be morally valid, must have its psychical antecedents. 
There is disagreement among psychologists as to the beginnings of sociality. 
Professor Baldwin finds the beginnings of sympathy in imitation; but it is 
one thing to feel Mike' others, quite another to feel 'for' others. The latter 
cannot evolve from the former. Accordingly, many psychologists try to find 
the origin of ethical love in the maternal instinct. Here, too, we find difficulties 
in evolving ethical love from a mere instinct. Regarding philanthropy as a 
form of the maternal instinct, we do not even here get rid of that automatism 
and narrowness of range aforementioned. But a true 'philanthropy' — that 
love of man which is ethical — will seek for others a 'good' which one judges 
highest for oneself. This coherence of selves is life's consummate achieve- 
ment. The ideal is a ' love of love ' rather than the desire for the mere happiness 
of another. However, there is no meaning in the statement that love alone is 
good, it is only in its manifestation in various human activities that we prize it. 
Granted that there are no deeds right in themselves, we may well expect that 
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love will modify our deeds in respect to such matters as time, place, and 
circumstance of performance, frequency or infrequency of action, together 
with abstention on occasion. The ' goods ' of life are but the tools of love. 
Equality of opportunity is of real value only as opportunity is ethically inter- 
preted and improved. The ultimate rationale of ' love ' appears to be connected 
with the view that finite selves are dependent upon a common ground alike 
for their existence and apparent independence, as for the possibility of their 
interaction. The proper ethical union of men requires not only a metaphysics 
for its justification, but a religion for its realization. 

Henry Mayer. 

Die Anamnesis. Ernst MOller. Ar. f. G. Ph., XVIII, 2, pp. 196-225. 

The forms of thought in Plato have a two-fold aspect : (1) centers of extended 
connection, (2) bridges and ways which lead to those possible connections and 
to unification. Reminiscence is a bridge from plurality to unity, from werden 
to sein, and is thus the ground of the possibility of transition of thought from the 
unconscious to consciousness. If the question be raised as to the possibility 
of error, the answer is, it is not possible on the basis of rationalism, but only 
from the psychological point of view, where the distinction is made between 
perception and the idea of reminiscence, and the possibility of error lies in 
the relation between these. Here similarity is the criterion of determination. 
But to use this criterion is to think, and in this way, Platonism becomes closely 
related to Hegelianism. Reminiscence is, therefore, immanent in every act 
of the soul as the organizing element, and is connected with the doctrine of 
ideas. Knowledge consists of right opinions united by reminiscence, and 
hence thought leads from the subjectivity of right opinion to the reality of the 
idea and thus to the security of knowledge. But similarity is not only a func- 
tion, it is also a content of experience. Whoever compares two things does 
so as if he applied the concept of similarity to the two things compared, even 
though he cannot comprehend this concept as such. Hence similarity becomes 
identity. But reminiscence is also a developing notion. It is the temporal 
rememberance of a non-temporal thing, and signifies the endlessness of thought. 
It is the bond which, conscious of itself and its own activity, takes up its past 
and links it with the future. Memory is a passive principle which continues 
the past and itself. Reminiscence is the active principle corresponding to 
memory. It arranges the contents of memory in an orderly way. It first 
appears in sense perception as the awakener of desire but the purifying ac- 
tivity of reminiscence transforms the impure into the pure. Memory causes 
us to live again psychic experiences. Reminiscence is the starting point for 
the transformation of the soul which pure thought makes possible for the 
philosopher. Mark E. Penney. 

The Problem of Knowledge. Norman Kemp Smith. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 
Meth., IX, 5, pp. 1 13-128. 

The writer of this article undertakes to show that a satisfactory theory of 
knowledge must be at once realistic, phenomenalistic, and individualistic 
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This he does by an analysis of Kant's epistemological writings and by com- 
paring them with the position of Bergson. Traditional idealism, both sub- 
jective and objective, is either erroneous or inadequate. Kant stops short 
with phenomenalism and natural science, and pronounces any attempt to go 
beyond these as futile. He does not even show the relation between the two. 
Bergson's fundamental divergence from Kant consists in this, that he cherishes 
the hope, and supplies a wealth of detailed argument in support of the as- 
sertion, that by empirical circumstantial reasoning, based upon the fundamental 
characteristics of natural existence and of human life, we may penetrate to 
the noumenal sphere. The really critical issue in the present-day problem 
of knowledge would seem to be the question whether awareness or conscious- 
ness may legitimately be regarded as an event, and, therefore, as having a 
place in the single continuous causal series that constitutes the objectively 
real. This may be true of sensations, but not of the knowing process, of aware- 
ness or consciousness as such. Consciousness cannot be described as an event 
in any sense which would set it as an integral element into the single causal 
time and space series. The knowing process may be described, therefore, as a 
unique and non-natural type of relation. We may judge of man either from 
the point of view of his animal organism or from that of his inner life. It is 
upon the basis of the latter that the problem of knowledge must be solved. 
The problem of perception is for philosophy uniquely important, and cannot 
be solved by any conceivable advance either of physiology or of biology upon 
their present lines. With a physiology or a biology fundamentally different 
from those actually existent we are not, of course, concerned; in regard to 
such no prophecy, positive or negative, can be made. 

Mark E. Penney. 

Some Misconceptions of Moral Education. Henry Neumann. Int. J. E., 

XXII, 3, pp. 335-347- 

A great deal of the present-day controversy on the subject of moral education 
springs from certain misconceptions as to the nature of the schooling proposed 
in this subject. That moral instruction is necessary is true without question; 
though some argue that because of the predominance of other elements than 
reason in morality, that such instruction is valueless or harmful. Intelligent 
insight is necessary in order to make moral experiences of value, or to regulate 
the mere instinctive side of the pupil's nature. Instruction is often opposed 
on the ground that pupils at the school cannot think well enough to grasp 
important theoretical distinctions, but what is proposed to be taught is not 
abstract scientific ethics, rather it is concrete applications of it. Another 
objection raised against moral instruction is based on a popular but neverthe- 
less fallacious theory of character. It is argued that because of the poor moral 
environment such instruction is of no value. But the aim is to overcome ob- 
stacles of environment; besides the environment is not altogether bad. How- 
ever, instruction alone is insufficient. Inspiration and training are necessary. 
It is in this triple sense that the term ' moral education ' should be employed. 

Henry Mayer. 
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Sur la structure logique du langage. L. Couturat. Rev. de M6t., XX, I, 

pp. 1-24. 

Logic and grammar should prove mutually helpful, for, on the one hand, an 
understanding of logical principles makes possible a more accurate analysis of 
the structure and function of the elements of language; and, on the other hand, 
the discovery of common ways of expressing ideas in language points to common 
logical forms. From the standpoint of logic, there are only two general classes 
of words, verbs and nouns. Verbs express a fact or event, and imply an 
assertion; nouns refer to a thing or object, and express a general notion. The 
verb is the essential part of the proposition. Logically speaking, all the terms 
of the proposition except the verb constitute the subject, and the verb asserts 
their relation. Certain facts about the logic of language can be learned from 
the study of the derivation of words. A noun derived from a verb-root is 
like an infinitive, that is, it is a verb stripped of its determinate and assertive 
character. On the other hand, in a logical language, a verb cannot be derived 
from a noun-root except by the aid of suffixes. Strictly speaking, the class of 
particles includes only prepositions and conjunctions, but more loosely 
taken, it includes adverbs. Adverbs are circumstantial complements, and 
often take the place of a preposition and noun in the expression of relation. 
Conjunctions express the relation between whole propositions instead of be- 
tween the elements in a proposition. In the logical international language 
Ibo, there is much greater conformity to logical principles than in the natural 
languages. 

Katherine Everett. 

Le " volontarisme inlettectualiste." A. Lalande. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 1, 
pp. 1-21. 

The author, before taking up the more specific review of Fouill6e's La 
PensSe et les nouvelles icoles anti-intellectualistes, calls attention to the fact 
that Fouillee is a very early exponent of the later voluntarism and that this 
book is in accord with the general position taken in his previous works, that 
we must add to the 'will to live' the 'will to believe,' and to the 'will to 
power ' the ' will to know.' This doctrine is that things present fundamentally 
the double aspect of idea and of energy, neither side of which can properly 
be neglected. Then the author considers the criticism, given in the work, of 
pragmatism as the right of each to his own individual interpretation devoid of 
any possible general test of its universal truth. This one-sidedness appears, 
too, on the epistemological side, for there is no way of distinguishing between the 
idea that works because it is true and the idea that works though it is false; 
for there are errors that are useful for life, as Nietzsche has said, and there 
are truths that are of no use for life, such as that of universal mortality. In 
addition, the doctrine of utility implies that of truth, and the reduction of 
truth to agreement with our ends is to imply the existence of law independent 
of our particular ends. The author then treats of Fouillee's criticism of in- 
tuitionism or, more specifically, of Bergson. In the first place, the doctrine 
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of the mere sense of life is insufficient as an explanation of reality, and in so 
far as it is unique, it is useless as a means of communication but rather makes 
all communication impossible. Moreover the immediate datum of consciousness 
does not exist, but is rather the extremely rapid resultant of a complex process. 
With regard to the theory of uniqueness, Fouillee declares that this is not 
necessarily a proof of freedom. The doctrine of Bergson concerning the 
influence of the spatial and scientific upon our language is, too, contrary to 
the actual history of language itself. The author then passes to the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of idSes-forces. This starts from the immediate knowledge 
of the individual self, the will to be conscious. This expresses itself not only 
in the conservation of the activities of life but also in their increase and thus 
includes both the changing and the changeless in its development. But, says 
Lalande, is this then a monism, if we can thus include so great a variety of 
factors? Moreover, the essential nature of the 'will to know' is rather the 
possibility of community of individuals than the mere subjective immediacy 
given by Fouillee. Further, in the immediacy of Fouillee's starting-point, 
the same fault is inherent as in Bergson's intuitionism. This throws us back 
to certain assumptions, and these are founded not on proof but on the general 
consent of mankind, that is, on the fact of the common nature of our experience. 
This, for Lalande, is both the ultimate fact of our experience and the explana- 
tion of the alleged circle in pragmatism. 

F. R. Prout. 

The Consciousness of Sin. Edward L. Schaub. Har. Theol. Rev., Vol. V, 

No. i, pp. 121-139. 

Nowhere else is the kinship of the human race more apparent than in the 
religious expression of different peoples. The Hebrew, possessing neither 
the aesthetic spirit of the Greek, nor the imaginative tendency of the Hindoo, 
has a genuine poetic insight, the import of which is distinctly ethical. The 
consciousness of sin, though more definitely expressed by the Hebrew than 
others, has its place in all religions. As a thinking being man can never 
resolve the 'ought-to-be' into the 'is.' A golden age in the past is sometimes 
conceived. Here principle is interpreted in terms of historical fact. The 
deeper significance of the story of Paradise was formerly expressed as fact, 
rather than as principle. The story of the fall interpreted as historical fact 
denies world progress. Any researches on the subject of religion which leave 
out a consideration of the consciousness of sin invalidate themselves. The 
true significance of the consciousness of sin is not revealed in myth nor logical 
formulations of the doctrine of degeneration. No account of experience can 
be true that recognizes only pessimistic elements. Latent in every experience 
there is a basis for optimism. A man identifies his real nature with an ideal. 
Consciousness of sin is a first step towards overcoming sin. The price to be 
paid for selfconsdousness is a strife between the spiritual and natural elements. 
True freedom must be achieved. Man is sent into the world with a spiritual 
mission. Sin came into the world only that grace might the more abound. 
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Through consciousness of sin, we are led to a truer conception of God, to a 

higher kinship of man to man, and man to God. 

M. W. Paxton. 

Notes on the Philosophy of Henri Bergson. Ralph Barton Perry. J. of 
Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VIII, 25 a.nd 26, pp. 673-682, 713-721. 
The first of these papers deals with Bergson's attack upon intellectualism. 
For Bergson, intellect separates reality, giving only abstract and partial aspects 
of it. Its method is analysis. In opposition to this, Bergson proposes a 
reality which abides not in fixity, discreteness, and space; but in fluidity, 
continuity, and time. But (1) the anti-intellectualist misunderstands the 
intellectualist method; (2) he confuses a symbolized relation with a relation of 
symbols; (3) he assumes that whenever concepts are used they must be used 
'privatively'; (4) in putting forth his positive views he makes an unfounded 
claim to the immediate apprehension of reality. For Bergson, determinism 
is a device of the intellect. Will is the author of the principle. This supports 
indeterminism only under two assumptions: (1) that the agency which employs 
a category is not subject to that category, and (2) that laws are artificial. 
Bergson's objection to the intellectualist version of time rests upon a mistaken 
conception of the analytical method. Again, he fails to represent correctly 
the determinist's position in such a case as "Paul's ability to predict Peter's 
choice." His positive version of freedom follows from the postulate of 
'dynamism,' which is the sole support of his metaphysics and philosophy of 
religion. Criticism must then challenge the postulates: (1) the origin of the 
idea of causality is irrelevant; (2) ' dynamism ' depends on the error of ' pseudo- 
simplicity.' Proof of the creative power to do requires the abandonment of 
every tried method of knowledge. 

E. Jordan. 

Modern Liberalism and that of the Eighteenth Century. Edward Caldwell 

Moore. Am. Jour. Theol., XVI, 1, pp. 1-19. 

Theologically conservative minds are convinced of the religious inefficiency 
of liberal movements. They fear the lack of the enthusiasm and of the co- 
operation which characterize institutional religion. On the other hand, the 
liberal feels himself trammeled by any institutional forms and states his claims 
through the appeal to life. But under the efficiency test conservative forms 
are often more successful than liberal forms. In the liberal movement of the 
twentieth century, how can earlier mistakes be avoided? One of the great 
gains of the nineteenth century is the acknowledgment that religion is not a 
system of doctrine, not identifiable with any particular statement of religious 
truth. Following the rationalism of the eighteenth century, the liberal move- 
ment of the nineteenth had a devastating effect, and the reason for it is neither 
restatement of doctrine nor readjustment to life. Contention for liberal 
theology may fail because it is a contention for theology at all. Orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy may both fail on this point, because it is intellectualism. Lib- 
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eral movements are often characterized by intellectualism, a prevailing 
negative quality, and excessive individualism, which latter is not freedom in 
religion but freedom from religion. Such were the traits of eighteenth century 
liberalism. It implied revolt against all authority, the assertion of the un- 
qualified right of pure reason. It was opposed by Pietism in Germany, by 
Evangelicism in England, and by the Great Awakening in America. From the 
coil of contradictions formed by this opposition, Kant's new theory of the 
universe, which was formulated in opposition to the dualistic theory, has set 
us free. But only now the reconstruction, as a whole, in its coherent quality 
and in its aspect as a positive faith, is beginning widely, in all portions of our 
country, to possess the minds of men. This reconstruction has taken the 
foundations away from both the old orthodoxy and the old heterodoxy, yet 

each, in part, survives and is potent. 

E. Jordan. 

The Meaning of Mysticism as seen through its Psychology. W. E. Hocking. 

Mind, 81, pp. 38-61. 

Philosophers, such as Royce, have attacked mysticism as a metaphysical 
theory; psychologists have analyzed it as an experience. Mysticism is not 
so much a metaphysics or an experience as an art, the art of worship. It is 
necessary to give primary attention to the motive of the mystic as an active 
individual, attending in only a secondary way to the phenomena of passive 
ecstasy. The mystic does not try to define anything, but to tell us that there 
is possible a practical cognition of the absolute unattainable by philosophical 
knowledge. The words unitary, immediate, ineffable, have been wrongly 
used in a metaphysical sense in application to the mystic doctrine, while they 
are really a psychological report of the mystic experience. Though the ex- 
perience of the mystic is an alternation of states, it is not analogous to any 
simple physiological or psychological system. Delacroix represents the alter- 
nation of states as something to be overcome by a final synthesis which unites 
previous stages of expansion and depression on a calm and elevated level. 
It seems truer to regard the alternation between concentrated worship and 
attention to other affairs, as continuing throughout the mystic's life. In 
analogy with the function of sleep in the physical life, the state of contem- 
plative self-abandonment is a condition of maintenance of spiritual integrity 
on the part of the mystic. Though many phenomena of mysticism are social 
in character, the true mystic is he who attains strength in solitude; and yet this 
very entrance into infinite subjectivity intensifies the power for social service. 
The mystic's purpose is not to effect a spiritual retreat from the world but to 
make a spiritual journey to the heart of it. The impulse of worship is an 
impulse toward integrity in one's relation to his absolute. The true elements 
of this impulse, ambition and love, are not incompatible, as Leuba holds, but 
both, when transmuted by the true mystic experience, point in the same 
direction. Mysticism, in its highest form, does not annihilate the impulses 

but envelops and transforms them all. 

J. R. Tuttle. 
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Does Moral Philosophy rest on a Mistake? H. A. Pritchard. Mind, 81, 

pp. 21-37. 

When, on reflection, we ask why we should perform the irksome duties which 
we have formerly accepted without question, moral philosophy tells us that 
we should do so and so, either for our own happiness, or because of the goodness 
of something involved in the action. The former answer appeals to our in- 
terest, but does not convince us that we ought to live up to moral rules. The 
latter answer may, firstly, tell us that any one's happiness is a good and therefore 
should be sought by us. This position errs in that it presupposes the thesis 
that what is good ought to be; also in that it does not correspond to our actual 
moral convictions. But, secondly, we may be told that the working for happi- 
ness is itself good, and that the intrinsic goodness of such action is the reason 
why we ought to do it. An action of this kind may spring from a feeling on 
the agent's part that he ought to do it, or from some good emotion. The former 
alternative presupposes the recognition that the act is right, the latter, that 
we can feel an obligation to do that which is prompted solely by the desire to do 
it. To base the Tightness of an act upon its intrinsic goodness implies that 
goodness is that of the particular motive, whereas rightness is independent 
of the question of motives. The sense of obligation is underivative or imme- 
diate. While we may come to appreciate an obligation by an argument, that 
is, a process of non-moral thinking, moral thinking is the immediate and direct 
perception of an obligation. On the above view, when we act from a feeling 
of obligation, we have no purpose or end, though we have a motive, in that 
the sense of obligation moves us to act. Again, this view necessitates a sharp 
distinction between virtue, which refers to acts which arise from some intrin- 
sically good emotion; and morality, which refers to acts done from a sense of 

obligation. 

J. R. Tuttle. 

Essai de demonstration purement a priori de V existence de Dieu. A. Bouys- 

sonie. Rev. de Ph., XII, 2, pp. 1 13-132. 

An attempt is here made to present a rigorous proof of the existence of God, 
based on rational principles without making any direct demands on experience. 
Above all, various objections which still prevent some thinking persons from 
admitting the value of this purely a priori proof are here discussed. It will 
be asked, to begin with, that reason be granted objective validity where it 
affirms first principles, or when in the form of rigorous logical steps deduced 
from premises which are certain. The proof bases itself on two sets of argu- 
ments; the first, on the principle of 'identity and contradiction,' in the form of 
the ontological argument; the second, on the principle of 'sufficient reason.' 
The first proof is presented in six steps the general conclusion of which is, 
that it is absolutely necessary that the mind reject all ideas that appear con- 
tradictory; it is absolutely necessary that the mind hold to the principle of 
identity; it must then affirm a Being, the greatest possible, the most perfect, 
infinite, necessary, and which must exist; that Being exists. The argument 
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based on the principle of 'sufficient reason' instead of directly applying a prin- 
ciple to an idea, applies a principle to a principle, in the form: all that is not 
contradictory is possible. All possible objections to each argument are pre- 
sented and answered. If the analyses have been exact and the reasoning 
logical, it is necessary to grant the ontological proof in particular, among the 
a priori proofs, a value equal to that of all other proofs of God. It can never 
be a popular proof; but if it convinces the metaphysicians, that suffices. 

Henry Mayer. 

Discussion: Professor Dewey's Action of Consciousness. Evander Bradley 
McGilvary. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VIII, 17, pp. 458-460. 
In connection with Professor Dewey's statement that the "action of con- 
sciousness means the organic releases in the way of behavior, which are condi- 
tions of awareness and modify its content," Professor McGilvary proposes the 
following questions: (1) What effect does this have on questions concerning the 
relation of body and consciousness? (2) How does Professor Dewey make out 
the aim of knowledge as distinct from and conditioned by those organic releases? 
(3) What is Professor Dewey's contact with ' Program Realists ' in regard to 
changes made in Knowledge as distinct from organic releases? (4) After dis- 
tinguishing between consciousness and organic releases, what is the justi- 
fication for asserting that knowledge can be only of the effects of the conditions 
of knowledge? 

Matthew W. Paxton. 



